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PROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS ; 
HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 


EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, 


LOOSE OR CHASTE, 
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The felkewine pri of * Fates and Emity,” is 
a correct though melancholy picture of the result of 
the endeavors of a parent to quench the fire of love, 
which had been kindled and nourished by pure and 
strong affection. If parents can consent to make 
their children unhappy and miserable by refusing 
their consent to a union, the str ongest inducements 
to which are real love and virtue, then indeed may 
the stings of remorse and the reproaches of con- 
science, which were the lot of the father of Alphonso, 
be the reward of their inhumanity and indiscretion. 
It is here inserted under the impression that it will 
receive an attentive peruss!, and with a hope that 
parents, by reading this.... Tale*of Woe....will gather 
instruction therefrom, and by suffering love to have 
its course, rather cement the band of union than de- 
stroy the fulgee enjoyment and happiness of their 
children. 

It is conceived that parents ought always to be per- 
mitted to advise thei ir children in cases of matirimo- 
ny. and that their counsel ought to be duly consid- 
ered and estimated, but that they never ought to be 
per uptory or commanding — AE gis. 


ALPHONSO AND EMILY. 


ON a journey which I made a short time 
since to C*****, 





I one evening took a walk to | 


the toot of a fertile hill, on which stoed.some | 


very simple country houses, and the scattered 
cottages ofa hamlet. An ancient castle, near- 
ly fallen to ruin, sull overlooked those rustic 
habitations, once its vassala 

A man, bowed by the weight of years, and 
whose interesting physiognomy stijl retained 
the traces of long and severe affliction, stopped 
not far from me, and sighed. Moved by#@the 
tears which trickled down his cheeks, I went to 


him to enquire the cause of his distress, but he | 
standing his severity, still continued to love his 


prevented me, byasking me if [knew the ham- 
fet ?. I answered that I was a stranger, and that 
every thing there was new to me. After ashort 
conversation, which it is unnecessary to repeat, 
he began the following narrative : 

“In the hamlet which you see on the brow of 
that hill, were born and died, about twenty 3 ears 
ago, two unfortunate lovers, who are worthy of 
remembrance. They were virtuous and tender. 

«“ Alphonso de Voisin, the only son of a Mar- 
quis of that napze, was the sole hope of that fam- 
ily, one of the most ancient in the country.— 
Born with warm passions, and a heart formed 
for love, he conceived the tenderest attachment 


. for Emily Vissemar, a charming girl, and well 


deserving the heart of Alphonso for her grace 
and virtue, had haughty prejudice been capable 
of acknowledging graces and virtue, without il- 
lystrious parentage. 

* No sooner was M. Volsin apprised of his 
son’s passion, than he employedall the power of 
remonstrance and entreaty, hop ng to stifile in 
its birtha passion which appeared disgraceful 





and unworthy of his name. But it was too late 
—the impression was made, and that love which 
already filled the heart of Alphonso, was to de- 
cide the happ.ness or misery of his future life. 
Restraint only augmented its violence, and all 
the exertions that were made to extinguish it, 
served only to display its power. 

‘ Perceiving the inefficacy of entreaties, M. 
de Volsin was discouraged. Irom remonstran- 
ces he passed to threats, which were soon suc- 
ceeded ‘by the most rigorous orders. Alphonso 
irritated by the severity or his father, and dis- 
tressed by the invincible cbstacles which inter- 
vened between him and the sole object of his 
love, listened only to the cdictates.of his passion, 
and his despair, signed a promise of marriage 
with Emily, and chus assu ed her of his attach- 
ment and fidelity as long as he lived. 

‘* M. de Volsin, enraged at the imprudence 
of Alphonso, and despairing of curing such a 
violent passion by ordinary means, he obtained 
a lettre de cachet for transporting his son to the 
West-India islands. ‘he unhappy young man 
departed with a soul rei with anguish, but 
without complaint, acco: panied by the regret 
of « too tender maiden, wiiom his loss plunged 
into the abyss of despair — The unforvnate girl 
came herself to deliver to the Marquisthe fatal 
promise of marriage, and to enquire by what 
means he might be made to relent. “ Marry 
any but my son,” said the Marquis.“ That,” 
she replied, “is the only thing with which I 
cannot con ply.” She covered her face, bathed 

in tears, with her hands, and withdrew. 

“ Eight months had elapsed since the depar- 
ture of Alphonso, and M. Volsin, who, notwith- 


son, reproached himself, but too late, with his 
barbarity, and anxiously longed for an opportu- 
nity to recal him. He durst not venture, how- 
ever, to take this step until he had found an ef- 
fectual expedient tor parung Ajphonsoand Em- 
ily, and for prev cnting the consequences of their 
unfortunate passiens. There was but one, and 
that was the marriage of Lmily. But how was 
he to triumph over her constancy, and to induce 
her to form another connexion? In this point 
he flattered himself he should succeed by set- 
ting on fyot a report of his son’s death His 
whole fignily ac cordingly went into mourning. 

“ The affecti®rate heart of E mily was e asily 
imposed upon by these tok«ns of her misfortune 
“shang ena a doubt of the death of 
Alphonso ; her s verwhelmed with the 
idea, and the ills ence of his loss had 
nearly cost her! 
her emotions wa ed by erief less ex- 
travagant and less ac sheseemed to take 
courage to endure BewmaS Tings. Alphonso, 













The first violence of 
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who no longer lived for her, was ever present 
to her view ; she conversed with h m by night, 
she sought him all day. She repuired alone to 
the places they had once visited together, and 
there in silence indulged her sorrows, , Jime 
could not soothe her afficton; im yelm' her 
friends endeavored toamuse her; tite fitel Low 
was struck. ‘The roses on her cheeks grew 
pale ; her youth was rapidly exhausted ip teefs ; 
and after a few months of anguish, she expired 
with the name of Alphonso on her lips, and his 


image in her heart. 


‘“ Her cruel and premature death consigned 
M. de Volsin to the horrors of remorse. The 
image of adistracted father and a family in tears, 
renewed more powerfully in his soul the recole 
lection of his gon ; and seeing no longer any ob- 
stacle to oppose his return, he hastened to recal 
him. ) 

“ Obedient to his command, Alphonso again 
crossed the seas. ile returned fuithful io that 
love which time, disuppo ntmént ard @bsence, 
had not been able to erase fromm his heart. ~ 
again beheld the spot where he first cy ages 7” 
—that spot replete with the revolution, ? 
fancy, which had witnessed his first and nis : 
love —He expected at length to*receive utructiog 
the dear and ‘fatal pledge which he depost WING. 
there.—“ There, benezth that roof, dwells to ems 
Emily,” said he, while tears of joy streamer o€s 
from hiseyes. He quickens his pace.the tvhall exe 
he enquires for her....E.mily, ales ! Wesnoo 

“Struck with mute despuir at this heart Tend. 
ing intelligence, at this areli« + DOL Dem UneX- 
pected than terrible; gta tear ner a” sich ese 
caped him: He was seized with an universal 
tremor—his knees bent under hin—he tell 
speechless and pale us death. His futher wine, 
expecting his return after such a long absence, 
passed whole days with his eyes fixed on the 
road by wh'ch his son was to come, his futher 
arrived at thut moment—he found him extend- 
ed on the stones, motionless and cold. This un. 
fortunate, this guilty father, pressed panes to hos 
trembling arms, bathed him with tears, end ¢aji. 
ed him by the tenderest names.—“A iphonso 
length opened his eyes—revived but tw cu, 
his CXIFERCSs and implored death to ebu bis 
sorrows.—He knew h‘s father—ie reeline# upe 
on his bosom——but in vain he strove to returi, the 
parental caress-all the sentiments of his heart 
were extinguished by his profound affliction. 

“ He was conducted i silence to his father’s 
house. He was again in the bosom of his “ume 
ily, and aguia received their caresses, but every 
thing was already dead to him. Sometimes 
motiontess, and overwhelmed with stupica wpa- 
thy, he wouldseem bereii of feeling; ail at este 
his eyes would become enimated, his physiog- 





DXomy would assume a terrific air, and he would rave 
like a mad-man.—These fits of passion, madness, and 
despair, together with watching and fatigue, heated 
his blood. He was seized witha fever, and accom- 
panied by delirium. He would then repeatedly pro- 
nounce the name of Emily ; he would speak to her, 
ask her questions, and give her answers—he would 
stretch out his arms as if to hold her, and swear she 
should never be parted from him. Sometimes he went 
so-far as to curse his father, and to reproach him with 
‘his inhumanity. The image of the dying Emily then 
seemed to pursue him, the sight of this phantom made 
him shudder—a cold sweat bedewed his face, and his 
eyes appeared to distil tears of blood. Attentions of 
every kind were paid him—he rejected them all, and 
at length they became useless.— After along and pain- 
ful struggle, surrounded by his family, and in the re- 
sence of his disconsolate father, he raised with diffi- 
culty his drooping head—he attempted to speak, his 
voice failed, and he fell back—Ah! wretched father, 
I no longer had a son! 

** Fool that 1 am, what did I say? My heart speaks 
at once the language of nature, and of remorse—the 
horrid truth escapes me, and I accuse myself without 
intending it. Yes, "tis 1, who am that guilty father, 
as these bitter tears attest. The victim of an attro- 
tious prejudice, at its instigation, I trampled upon na- 
ture, and sacrificed my own blood. I planted a dag- 
ger in the heart of my son, in the bosom of an amiable 


family in misery—I have occasioned the death of all 
that was dear to me, and have consigned the remain- 
der of my days to despair. 1 was unjust, barbarous, 
and unnatursl—but forbear to curse Mie—twenty years 
of horror, of remorse, hopeless sorrow, have sufficient- 
ly avenged nature and love, which I had outraged ; 
with a conscience laden for twenty years for the mur- 
der of my child, abhorred by myself, terrified, haunt- 
ed, incessantly the image of my son, I mourn, I detest 
my crime, wiuich I have no hope of ever expiating. — 

“ And why should I wish to conceal it? What in- 


enti Gan T have in still dissembling ? I have been left | 
ance—=but | 


se earth as an example of Divine ven 
ife ended with that of my son, with him was my 
ly extingushed, and my name will perish with me. 
s! my pangs increase when my strength abandons 
, and remorse inflicts augmented tortures as I ap- 
ach my end. _¢ 
As for you, who are so ha as to be born ata 
when this barbarous prejudice has lost its pow- 
learn at least to know the crimes which it has 
__..d—-and know them in order that you may hate 
them. May the just horror which they cannot fail to 
excite, prevent them from ever being repeated !—May 
I be the last perpetrator of them !—May they descend 
with me to the grave, and there be buried for ever ! 
But were there still an incessant and cruel father like 
myself, a father who, sacrificing the propensities of 
nature to ridiculous notions, should expose himself 
to the everlasting torment of having occasioned the 
death of those who owed their existence to him, of 
beholding their blood rise up against him in the days 
of his old age, tell him of my crime, my remorse, and 
my punishment—of these tears which have flowed for 
twenty years, and of the slow and terrible journey 
which I am making to the tomb !” 
The old man was silent—he raised his tearful eyes 
towards heaven, and left me.******* 
-——-— 
CHARACTER OF GENERAL. LEE. 
[From Gordon's history of the American Revolution.} 


THE character of this person is full of absurdities 
and qualities of a most extraordinary nature. His un- 
derstanding was great, his memory capacious, and his 
fancy brilliant. His mind was stored witha variety 
of knowledge, which he collected from books, con: 
wersation and travels. He had been in most Europe- 
an countries. He was a correct and elegant classica! 
gcholar ; and both wrote and spoke his native lan- 
guage, with perspicuity, force and beauty. From 
these circumstances he was, at times, a most agreea- 
ble and instructive companion. His temper was na- 
turally sour and severe. He was scidom seen to laugh, 
and scarcelyto smile. The history of his life is little 
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history of disputes, quarrels and duels, 
in every part of the world. He was vindictive to his 
enemies. His avarice had no bounds. He never went 
into a public, and seldom into a private house, where 
he did not discovery some marks of ineffable and con- 
temptible meanness. He grudged the exponse of a 
nurse in his last illness, and died in a small dirty room 
in the Philadelphia tavern called the Canastoga-wag- 
gon (designed chiefly for the entertainment and ac- 
commodation of common countrymen) attended by no 
one but a French servant, and Mr. Oswald the printer, 
who once served as an officer under him. He was 
both impious and profane. In his principles he was 
not only an infidel, but he was very hostile to every at- 
tribute of the Deity. His morals were exceedingly 
debauched. His manners were rude, partly from na- 
ture and partly from atiectation. His appetite was so 
whimsical as to what he eat and drank, that he was at 
all times, and in all places, a most troublesome and 
disagreeable _ He had been bred to arms from 
his youth ; and served as lieutenant-colonel among the 
British, as colonel mong the Portuguese, and after- 
wards as aid-de-cimp to his Polish Majesty, with the 


_ rank of major-general. Upon the American conti- 


nent’s being forced into arms for the preservation of 
her hberties, he was called forth by the voice of the 
people, and elected to the rank of third in command 
of their forces. He had exhausted every valuable trea- 


| tise, both ancient and modern, in the military art.— 
and affectionate female, whose only crime was love | 


and fidelity. Ihave involved an honest and virtuous | 


His judgment in war was gener.ily sound.—He-> was 
extremely useful to the Americans in the beginning of 
the revolution, by inspiring them with military ideas, 
and a contempt for British discipline and valor. It is 
difficult to say, whether the active and useful part he 
took in ihe contest, arose from personal resentment a- 
gainst the king of Great-Britain, or from a regard to 
the liberties of America. Itis certain he reprobated 
the French alliance and republican torms of govern- 
ment, after he retired from the American service. He 
was, in the field, brave in the highest degree ; and 
with all his faults and oddities was beloved by h.s of- 
ficers and soldiers. He was devoid of prudence, and 
used to call it a rascally virtue. His partiality to dogs 
was too remarkable not to be mentioned in his char- 
acter. Two or three of these animals followed him 
enerally wherever he went. When Congress con- 
med the sentence of the court-martial, suspending 
him for 12 months, he pointed to his dog and exclaim- 
ed, “OQ! that I was that animal, that 1 might not call 
man my brother.”——T wo virtues he possessed in an 
eminent degree, viz. sincerity and veracity. He was 
never known to deceive or desert a friend, and he was 
a stranger to equivocation, even where his safety or 
character were at stake, 
—e YS 


From the Emerald. 
BEAUTY NOT ESSENTIAL TO LOVE. 


It is a common opinion, that beauty is essen- 
tial to love. But so prone are a lazy world to 
take things for granted, merely to save the la- 
bor of proof, that what is common should be 
suspected to be therefore incorrect ; and the 
most conclusive reason why a position is false, 
is, because every body believes it. 

Could the ladies apprehend, that beauty is 
not essential to love ; that this passion might 
exist in the best of hearts, and yet depend, for 
its origin and duration, on something more per- 
manent than the “ tincture of the skin,” “a set 
of features or complexion ;” that it often did 
€xist in the worthiest of men, in all ardor, 
and in all its purity, with a higher source than 
the waving line, or the distorted form ; they 
would no longer yi pt to stella fer- 
Fume from the violet ‘és the rose.— 
Their, mornide saer be a nobler 
Shrine thatiths i cense they would 
of nature ; and 


inhale, would’ be 
it would give Be t tothe eye.—Sopnia 


Would be almost comrificed that there was an al- | 
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liance more attractive than the glitter of bau- 
bles, and Marra begin to doubt whether the 
power to charm did notreside in something be- 
sides the lacing of stays. 

Without meaning tobe very formal, I define 
beauty to be the exterior that pleases the eye ; 
and contend, that persons of different sexes 
may be sincerely and reciprocally in love, and 
yet each be perfectly convinced that the other 
was without beauty. 

I assume the positions, that marriages are 
generally made from a pure motive ; and that 
the only pure motive to marriage, is love. 

How many, then, are the marriages, whére 
neither party has any pretentions to beauty ?—~ 
Visit a married circle in any of our towns, and 
to how small a proportion of the whole can this 
attribute be applied? Extend your observation 
under other suns: Where do their beams give 
beauty ? Where dothey shine merely for the 
rules of proportion ? Where do they kindle on- 
ly into symmetry? When marriages without 
beauty are every where so numerous, who will 
believe that they are therefore without love? 

Beauty is uncommon, It consists in an assem- 
blage of graces, that is extraordinary ; in sym- 
metry thatis unusual; and a union of colour 
that is rare. It requires a nicetyof proportion 
not often met, and a delicy of conm$truction sel- 
dom produced. But how bad would be the con- 
dition of the great mass of our species, if, to be 
an object of lave, it was necessary for an indi- 
vidual of either sex to be an extraordinary be- 
ing, and something beyond the common course 
of nature ? 

Nor can it be pretended, that there never was 
a married couple, however ugly, but what tho’t 
each other handsome. The suggestion would 
be absurd. “It would be to talk of beauties 
that none ever saw.”——The reverse is general- 
ly true. They form correct relative opinions 
in this respect, if we may judge from the opin- 
ions they express of the persons of strangers. 

Congeniality is admitted tobe a cause of love. 
The natural index to this, is face, and perhaps 
form. Things similar are congenial. Ifa map 
then, of plain or homely face and form, and to 
preclude the above objection, is conscious of his 
plainness or homelinegss, like himself, he will 
seck a similar mind and disposition, under a 
Similar face and figure. Hence the common 
remark, how much husband and wife resemble 
each other ! Here is pure ‘Jove, and, as natural, 
a happy connexion. Yet who is hardy enough 
in absurdity to pretend, that each is not com~ 
pletely convinced of the want of beauty in the 
other ? 

The husband that marries for beauty, will 
find too late, from the conduct uf his wife, what 
the man of observation had long before found 
from the common deportment of belles, the 
truth of the sacred expression“ Beauty ig 
vain.” ‘The beaut 'tul, says Lord Bacon, stu 
for the most part, rather behavior than virtue. 
The Wanderer can only advise his aff’. tec 
companions, whoare thus unhappily wedder), «» 
keep their wives constantly in compapy, \»' 
never athome. Husband and wife are alike: 
bliged by the counsel. 

My fair friends are exhorted to attend ‘0 the 
graces of the inward woman ; to apply anirre 











#0. the mind ; to see what thought is outof place ; 
ewhat habit unbecoming ; what ornament shows 
taste ; whether all these are unsullied; what 
principle can purify ; to adjust the dress of tho’t, 
and give simplicity and elegance to the robes of 
understanding. If they are beautiful, they will 
then show, that they have taken my Lord Ve- 
yulam’s hint, and attended as well to virtue as 
behavior.—-If they are not favored in person, 
they will so far have improved their inward 
charms, as to have more than supplied the 
deficiency, and have left genius in no doubt 
whom to choose. Instead of the smile of the 
face, they will evince the throb of the heart-— 
in lieu of thé glance of the eye, they will light- 
en with the flash of the mind—instead of bril- 
liancy in a particular circle, their dispositions 
will irradiate life. Their example wiil tend to 
give refinement’to manners, dignity to society, 
and cordiality to conduct. 
, —ant ee 
JANE SHORE. 

THIS lady was born of reputable parents in Lon- 
don, was well educated, and married to a substantial 
citizen, but unhappily, views of interesi, more than the 
maid’s inclinations, had been consulted in the match, 
and her mind, though framed for virtue, had proved 
unxble to resist the allurements of Edward V. who 
solicited hexfavors. But while seduced from her du- 
ty by this and amorous monarch, she still made 
herself respectable by her other virtues ; and the as- 
cendant which her charms and vivacity long maintain- 
ed over him, was all emploped in acts of beneficence 
and humanity. She was still forward to oppose cal- 
umny, to protect the oppressed, to relieve the indi- 
rent ; ond her good offices, the genuine dictates of her 
heart, never waited the solicitation of presents, or the 
hopes of reciprocal services. But she lived not only 
to feel the bitterness of shame imposed on her by this 
tyrant, but to experience, in old age and poverty, the 
ingratitude of those courtiers who had long solicited 
her friendship, and been protected by her credit. No 
one, among the great multitudes whom she had oblig- 
ed, had the bumanity to bring her consolation or re- 
lief: she languished out her life in solitude and indi- 
gence: and amidst a court, inured to the most atro- 
cious crimes, the frailties of this woman _—— all 
violations of friendship towards her, and all neglect of 
former obligations. 
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From Hamburgh.—A \etter received here this fore- 
noon confirms the news via Baltimore, that Bonaparte 
had ordered the American property heretofore se- 
questered at Hamburgh, to be conveyed to France.— 
N.Y. £. Post. 





British Packet—The dispatches from Mr. Erskine, 
to go by the British Packet, reached town we under- 
stand last evening. They were brought by young Mr. 
Erskine, who is making a tour through the Nerthern 
and Eastern States. The Packet it is expected will 
sail to-morrow morning.—Jdid. 





The United States sloop of war®Wasp, anchored in 
Boston Bay, last Friday, from Passamaquaddy.—Jéid. 





From the Catskill Recorder of Sune 8. 


Suicide —Last Friday morning the body of g young 
man, very decently clad, was found in Canton, sus- 
pended by a handkerchief to a limb of a small tree.— 
On a piece of paper in the crown of his hat was writ- 
ten, David Gibson’s property. He had been seen in 
Canton, and some of the neighboring towns, a day or 
* © previous, and shewed evident symptoms of insan- 

'y ~Indeed he said himself he was crazy, and wished 


| not broke ; this was in some measure corroborated by ) 


2 handkerchief found in his pocket, after his decease, 
torn intwo. He said he had been to work in King’s- 
ton, at cabinet-making, and was then going to visit his 
mother in Onondaga county. After the verdict of the 
coronér’s jury, he was decently interred. 
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COMIC DUEL. 
Extract of a letter from Manchester, (Eng) datéd 
March 17. 

We had every reason to expect the performance of 
adeep Tragedy at this place a day or two back, be- 
tween two Commedians; but in the course of rehear- 
sal it was fortunately cut down toa simple Farce /— 
Mr. Kn—g—t and Mr. Dwy—r, ‘two well known he- 
roes of the socé4, took into their heads to become a lit- 
tle waspish towards each other, when a Miss Gr—nt 
was either visible, or became the tender subject of 
conversation. Mr. K. it seems, one craning in the 
Green Room, took on himself to question the familiar- 
ity of Mr. D’s addresses to the fair heroine ; the latter 
laying his dexter fore-finger on the left arm of the oth- 
er, in the natural act of explanation, it gave 30 much 
offence, that it was brushed off with the most violent 
indignation. On this, high words arose, and direful to 
relate, a challenge -was the consequence ! Mr. D. de- 
manded his adversary’s presence on the Race ground, 
within the space of two hours, that one of them, at 
least, might there finish his mortal course ; their watch- 
es were set to a second, and other arrangements in- 
stantly took place on both sides, which gave 

** Dreadful note of preparation.” 

Mr. D. attended by his friend Mr. P——, was on 
the ground in due time, but no Mr. K. appeared; after 
stepping nearly an hour beyond the time appointed, 
they met the latter, and his second, Mr. G , as they 
were returning, but sans pistols or any other weapon 
of defence. D. after a short remonstrance, on his want 
of punctuality, tendered to him one of his pistols, but 
Knight in a refinement of heroic prudence, is said to 
have most contemptuously refused, adding, ‘* that D. 
on second consideration, was far beneath his notice to 
fight with !” D. on this, threatened his epponent, be- 
fore they parted, with 2 determination of taking other 
satisfaction. ecm , the same evening, he went 
to a house where his adversary was properly prepar- 
ed, and there began to carry his threat into execution, 
by the free exercise of a horse-whip ; sticks were then 
had recourse to on both sides, when after several smart 
bouts, K. is said to have retreated to the Green Room 
of the Theatre from the conflict, a bleeding victim of 
this species of heroic prowess! No more Christian 
blood, however, is likely to be spilt hetween them, as 
two Manchester Lawyers have fortunately stepped in 
to their respective aid; who are expected in a still 
afer way, to d/eed them both most freely ! 


TT F7F7>7"=_____} 
20 READERS AND CORRESPONDENYS. 

Some few weeks have now elapsed since the face- 
tious muse of ** Toby Tundut” has enlivened our poet- 
ical department. It is, therefore, with much pleasure 
that we are enabled, in this week’s Guardian, to pre- 
sent our readers with another number of his sportive 
lucubrations. Though we do not think the present 
equal to some of his former productions, yet from 
what we have already seen, we fell warranted in ex- 
pecting, occasionally, a pleasant repast from his pen. 
—We have a promise (should Toby’s muse prove to 
be indulgent) of being frequently favored with the ef- 
fusions of his leisure moments. 

The transcript of the poetical love epistle, present- 
ed for publication by “ Lodinus,” we should readily 
insert, if it were not from « fear, Ghat the careless and 
illegible hand in which it is written, would prevent us 
from giving it sufficiently correct. Ag we cannot turn 
to the paper from whenve it hus been extracted, Lo- 
dinus is requested to furnis) either) the printed or a 
plainer written copy. 
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fore, appear as original. This correspondent would 

do well to abandon his ‘ Yanéee tricks,’ of annexing 

a signature to the productions of others, and then giv. 

ing them as his own: it is but a profitless theft, and 

always liable to €xposure. _ 

St a 

DIED—On Wednesda, last, in the 48th year of 

his age, Mr. VOLKERT S. VEEDER, an old and 

respectable inhabitant of this city. 

In Philadelphia, Mrs. CORNELIA LYNCH 

MORTON, aged 32 years. She was the third daugh- 

ter of the late General Schuyler, and wife of Wash- 

ington Morton, Esq. of New-York. : ' 

In New-York, on Saturday morning last, Mrs, 

HARRIET RODMAN, wife of Mr. John Rodman, 
: ———— 


THOMAS CARSON, ° 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 
In State-STREET, 

[NFORMS his friends and the public that 

he continues to carry on the above busine:s 
(at the Stand lately occupied by John Scilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has now on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods m his line, the following choice collec- 
tion of Fancy Articles — 

Gold and silver Watches ; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys; gold Beads ; Breast-pins ; 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spoons ; plain 
and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&c. &e. 

N. B. All orders in his line will be thankful- 
ly received and punctually attended to. 

Albany, June Lith, 1808. 


Select Drawing School. 
L. LEMi.T 











of a select number in the art of Drawina. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em« 
ploy him are requested to apply early, as he: o¢s 
not intend the number of his scholars shall exe 
ceed twelve. 


Communications for him left at Mr. T. P, 
Jonxs’ Room will be duly attended to. 


At a Surrogate’s Court, held at the City o Albany, i 
the county of Atbany, on the fourth da, B Meee in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight huncrec anu eighta 

PreseNtT—ELISHA DORR, Surrogate. 
| few premcae’ Lucy Fitch and Ezra Spuiding, ad- 
ministratrix and administrator of the goods, chat- 
teis and credits of Elias Fitch, late of the town of Guil- 
derland, in the county of Albany aforesaid, deceased, 
have by their petition b peng to the said Surrogate, 
set forth, that the said Elias Fitch was, at the time of 
his death, seized of areal estate within this state 3 
that the commissioners have made a just and true ac 
count of the personal estate and debts of the said de- 
ceased, as far us they have been able to discover the 
same, and that thereby it appears, that the personal es. 
tate of the said deceased : insufficient for the pay- 
ment of his debts, and therefore requested the aid of 
the said Surrogate in the premises, according to the 
directions of the act, entitled, « An act relative to the 
court of Probates, the office of Surrogate, and the 
granting Administrations,” and the said petitioner 

having delivered to the suid Surrogate the accounts im 

the petition mentioned— Whereupon it is ordered 

the said Surrogate, that all persons-interested in tha 

estate of the said Elias Fitch, do appear before the suid 

Surrogate, at the Surrogate’s office, in the city of Al. 

bany, on Tuesday, the twenty-sixth day. of July next, 

at ten o’clock in the fornoon, to she wcause, if an» tt 











© lestroy himself—And even said that he had attempt- 
and should have effected it if the handkerchief had 


The lines sent us orignal, undr the signature of 
«* Yankee,” prove to be selected. Whey cannot, there- 


have, why so much of the real egtate of the said fecbinah 
should not be sold as will be sufficient to psy j* dicbts 


(Cory) ELISHA DORR, Surrogate, 


PURPOSES to recommence the instruction 3 
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POE 
eS 
For the Guardian 
TOBY TUNBUT.....No FJ. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Toby commenceth with high sounding words....Jivoceth 
the Muse unreasonably....Sheweth great classic errudi- 
tion, and talketh about ports and hogs.... Mourneth over 
Chatterton.... Toby answereth one question by asking an- 
other.... Trieth to gain fame, then wantonly curseth her. 


“ MORTALS avaunt !”’ for Toby lives again, 

To greet the Guardian with Tunbutic lays. 
Awake, my muse! awake thy native strain, 

Nor cgown thy vot’ry with a wreath of bays ; 
But let thy myrtles, amaranths, and poppies, 

Each in succession-alternate* bedeck ine, 
Just as 1 write....for when I write of poppies, 

The sleepy tlow’r will be the thing to cheek me. 
And when from thee I e’er receive a shock, 

To join with spunk a literary quarrel, 
And loud pronounce the pow’rtvl Aic, Aaec, hoe, 

Then kindly shroud my brows with thy male laurel. 


For well I ween that many a humble poet, 
Whose hair old time had clipp’d off in a garret, 
Has had fame’s trump proclaim his wond’rous merit, 
But they, poor souls, being deaf, could never know it. 
A poet’s fame is like a hog’s, 
Ne’er sounded till he’s dead ; 
He lives his life penn’d up incog. 
And for his rhymes like a lean dog, 
Beat soundly *bout the head.f 


But when he dies—** Oh, what a man was he ! 
‘* We ne'er shall look upon his like again”’— 
* Such fire! such genius! and such poetry ! 
«« Such pathos of expression in each strain.” 
Thus bolted out the rabble crew 
When Chatterton (poor fellow) starv’d and died ; 
And thus (excluding a benev'lent few) 
The grateful world bleak misery deride. 








‘For worth, when verging, (in its last decline) 


Fast to that bourne to which no succor comes, 
Receives not e’en a tear upon its shrine, 
While wealth commands our sighs, our tears, and 
comes. 
But, Toby, is it for thyself this pother ? 
Or art thou fishing praises for another ? 
Why, Toby answers When the man of art 
Upraises to the clouds a lofty pile ; 
What are the thoughts that ’gross the builder’s heart ? 
What is’t that decks his features with a smile? 
Yes, Toby would live with fame. 
If fame would with him stay ; 
But she, a freakish jade, 
Just spouts, then runs away. 





* Words for the use of the Literati. 
{ By the muse. 
— eo 
For the Guardian 
Lines in addition to these of “« Enwarn.,” addre ssed to 
‘© 4 Sweet Young Lady,” in the last Guardian. 
And when impetuous to my lips 
I gently fore’d that lovely part, — 
Through all my veins the poison trips, 
And flies like lightning to my heart. 
In vain 1 struggled to withstand, &e. 
And when I strove to kiss her cheek, 
«* Sir, you are much too bold,” she said ; 
‘* But take rhar—which you ought to seek,” 
And smate like lightning on my head. 
Ah. who; say who, can e’er withstand, 
The foree of Catharine’s powr’'ful hand? 
Henry. 
= 
On a lady sending a tongue and hare to a friend. 
That ma’am should send a tongue, no myst'ry’s there, 
But, prithee, wherefore did she send a hare? 
Why, blockhead, with the tongue a hare she sent, 
‘To let you know how fast the other went. 





PORTRAIT OF ROUSSEAU. 


ROUSSEAU was altogether composed of 
sensation, and was profound only in sensibility. 
He excelled in the knowledge of the disposi- 
tions of women, whoare by nature beings of 
sensation. ‘To obtain this knowledge, he had 
occasion only to search his own heart ; an inex- 
haustible fund ef feeling gave’ him the power 
of enchanting the sex ; and his own temper of- 
ten discovered the caprice, suspicions, and lit- 
tle weaknesses of women. Let us observe how 
his genius supplied materials for his skepticism 
—he sighed for truth and virtue ; and not per- 
ceiving either in the world that surrounded him, 
he was led to doubt of their existence. By an 
astonishing fiction, he endeavored to find them 
in ignorance and instinct, in their two negative 
states ; for ignorance and truth are two notions, 
which exclude each other, and simple instinct 
is incompatible with virtue. Perception, of ne- 
cessity, intervenes ; and there can be no virtue 
without knowledge and cultivation ; yet, by a 
dexterity not less admirable than new, both ig- 
norance and instinct become instruments of 
discovery in the hands of Rousseau. Archime- 
des only wanted a place for fixing his engines, 


in order to move the world; and what he de- | 


sired, Rousseau accomplished. He fled from 
the moral world to a state of society impossible 
to be realized, and totally different from any in 
existence—that Is, a state of nature. He there 
found a place for fixing the metaphysical lever 
by which he wished to shake our whole system 
of morals, and overturn all our ideas. If we 
closely inspect the contexture of all his works, 
we may perceive that he has effected a revolu- 
tion not so much by ere, ting as by destroying ; 
he beats down, he overturns, he trampies, he 
breaks ; but, whenever he des rvys, something 
new is created. 


and without model. He may therefore be re- 
garded as the founder of a new system of phi- 
losophy, important in itsconsequences and util- 
ty\.beyond all other philosophical systems. 
—_ eo 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

MEN, says Foster, in one of his admirable 
essays, carry their minds as they carry their 
watches, content to be ignorant of the mechan- 
ism of their movements, and satisfied with at- 
tending to the little exterior circle of things, to 
which the passions, like indexes, are pointing. 
It is surprising‘to see how little self-knowledge 
a person not watchfully observant of himself 
may have gained in the whole course of an ac- 
tive, or even an jnquisitive hfe. He may have 
lived almost an age, and traversed a continent, 
minutely examin ng its curiosities, and inter- 
preting the half-obliterated characters on its 
monuments, unconscious the while of a process 
operating on his own mind to impress or erase 
characterist cs of much more importance to 
him than all the ficured brass or marble that 
Europe contains. After having explored many 
a cavern or dark ruinous avenue, he may have 
left undetected\a durker recess in his character. 
He may have cy oversed with many people in 
different languages, on numberless subjects ; 
but having negiected _ conyersations with 


{t is this art of creating by | 
destroying, that characterizes Rousseau, and 
Stamps him as an original genius, without equal 


nee et. eee 


himself by which his whole moral being should 
have been kept continually disclosed to his 
view, he is better qualified perhaps to describe 
the intrigues of a foreign court, or the progress. 
of a foreign trade ; to represent the manners 
of the Italians, or the Turks; to narrate the 
proceedings of the Jesuits or the adventures of 
the gypsies ; than to write the history of his 
own mind, 
——=8 + Se 

We extract from the ‘‘Miserizs of HuMAN 
Lire,” the following humorous account of accidents, 
not uncommon amid the great variety of ills which 
continually beset us. 

MISERIES OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

Zes. In attempting to take up a poker softly 
(an invalid asleep in the room) throwing it vio- 
lently down, sociably accompanied by the tongs 
and shovel in its fall. 

Visiting a remarkably nice Lady, who lets 
_you discover, by the ill-suppressed convulsion 

of her features and motions, that she considers 
your shoes as not wiped (in your passage over 
at least twenty mats)—that yuu stund too near 
a darling jar—lean rather too emphatically a- 
| gainst the back of your chair—are in danger of 
| vaking Shock, by speaking in too high a ky, 
| &c. &c. till you begin to envy the Sipation of 
| real prisoners. 

| After having been accidentally detathed on a 
| 





water-excursion far beyond the time you have 
| to spare, rowing’ homeward, against wind and 
tide, with an appointment of the utmost conse- 
_ quence before you, which, you know, will soon 
| be—ehind you——Then, in plucking out your 
watch to see how much too late you shall be, 
jerking it over the side of the boat, and secing 
it founder in an instant. , 

Sen. Suddenly thinking of your best argu- 
ment in a debate, and, in your eagerness to state 
it, swallowing your wine the wrong way, and so 

_ squeaking and croaking more and more unine 
| telligibly, with the tears running down your 
| cheeks, till the conversation has been turned, 
or your antagonist has left the company. 

Being baited on all sides with entreaties te 
sing, when, either by nature or.accident, you 
have no voice. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KLEECK, 


- No. 18, Court-Strerrt, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Har Sronrk, ‘at two doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing,agen- 4 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Pars f 
and Mirrrary MATS; which will linea ‘ 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms.—He re-. 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public. and} 
will be happy to receive and attend to all ordizne} 
in his line. 
N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the: 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
———— aa. 
ALBANY: 
PUBLISHED BY 


VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
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At the Boek Store and Oe, Ne. 19, Court-streei. 





